Returning to Realism
and sounds and smells, the way of looking at life, that we
accept as the rural New Englander's experience, the rural New
Englander's viewpoint The people he writes about are gener-
ally of New England stock, folk who cultivate their rocky
acres with stubborn courage, and bear, until they break, the
drudgery and isolation of their lot. His subjects are the com-
monplaces of the countryside: a runaway colt, the sleep of an
old man alone in an old farmhouse, the cleaning of the pasture
spring. His speech is simple, colloquial, frugal. Frost never
uses a rich word where a plain one will do, and it is these
laconic, seemingly casual phrases which his first audience
found more precious than any piling up of poetic ornament.
He has inadvertently described his own verse in a passage
from an early lyric where he says of a reticent woodland
creature,
The bird would cease and be as other birds
But that he knows in singing not to sing,
and again in a more recent poem about a maker of axe-helves:
Baptiste knew how to make a short job long
For love of it, and yet not waste time either.
In speaking of the places and people which have touched his
imagination, Frost shows the lingering tenderness of Baptiste,
together with his workmanlike character.
Possibly because during the greater part of his life Frost
has made his living from the soil, he has the farmer's taciturn
habit and shrewd dispassionate outlook. In one of his early
poems he writes: The fact is the sweetest dream that labour
knows'. Was not this Thoreau's thought, too? When 'a New
York alec* insists that the poet choose between being 'a prude,
or puke*, he tries to get out of the dilemma as that more solemn
hermit might, by declaring: 'Me for the hills where I don't
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